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Amatent Performances. 


ee 

Lapskoke THEeaTRe.—The members of this 
amateur dramatic clu» have now broken the ice, 
and have determined to put a new feature upon 
their performances for the future ; it has been too 
much the custom with amateurs to play all the 
modern trash and imitate the favourite actors of 
the present day. These ladies and gentlemen 
have now resolved to revive some of the o'd plays 
which they have never seen acted, and given them- 
selves to study the author more minutely, and 
form their own ideas of what the authors in- 
tended the characters ought to be, and how they 
shou'd be personified. Uhisis decidedly a move 
in the right direction, and we are glad to :ee so 
much earnestness and ability brought into action, 
and hope it will give an impetus to other societies 
to tollow so laudable an example. On Moniay, 
2lst inst., was revived the sterling old comedy, 
entitled, Laugh when you can (not having been 
acted for 40 years), which proved, for a beginning, 
and most suce‘ssful and meritorious performance, 
which had the effect of delighting the numerous 
audience by their general applause, and the act- 
ing of each character showed evident proot of 
careful study and well-merited ability. The part 
of Gossamer, a light comedy character, was ad- 
Mirably sustained by Mr Sandford, who had 
formed a just conception of the author and 
carried it out in his acting with spirit, gaiety, 
dash, and yeutlemanly demeanour, and gained 
unanimous favour from the audience. We never 
saw him to more advantage, and he seeed to 
revel, and was quite at home and at ease in the 
part. Mr W. Nicholls shad a difficult and up- 
hill character, that of Mortimer, an i-l-used 
gentleman, who is taken great advantage of by a 
supposed riend He threw considerable pathetic 
feeling and power into the character (particularly 
where he meets his long lost child, aud the in- 
quiry as regarded its mother). This was acting 
and no mistake. He was well rewarded by the 
audience, and with genuine app!ause. The ehar- 
acter of Sambo, a negro servant, was extremely 
well sustained by Mr R. Gaston, whe bad formed 
4 fast estimate of the difheult part, ae it required 








| much study and versatile ability to do justice to 
| it, which he entirely overcame, and if he would 


have thrown ina little smattering of the negro 
dialect it would have been a most perfect assump- 
tion. Mr Danbridge, as the wily old Stock- 
broker, was very amusing and created much 
laughter. Mr G. Field, as Delville, wanted a 
little more subtilty and cunning ; in other respects 
it was all that was required. The little part of 
the Landlord by Mr Allen was efficiently acted; 
but bis black gaiters were not in accordance with 
the other parts of his dress. Miss I’, Brough, as 
Mrs Mortimer, looked rather too juvenile for the 
character, and we should have becn better pleased 
to have seen her thrown a little more cnergy in 
her acting. Mrs Ch:plain acted the consequential 
old maid with humour, and her !itthe boy as C. 
Mortimer was interesting. Miss L. Stone, as 
Boonus’s ward, acted with care, and understood 
the character she assumed. Dorothy, the ser- 
vant maid. found an efficient representative in 
Miss Stirliog. On the whole, the p!ay was well 
cast and acted, and was a great eredit to those 
who took part in it. ‘The farce of Turn Him out 


| followed at a late hour. 


—_——__.>—_-——~ 


The Theatres, Ke, 





Tucatne Royat, Eotneavecu.—Lob Roy is now 
running its fourth weck, and with undiminished 
favour. It has been put upon the stage in 
excellent style, and, apart from other merits, forms 
an attractive spectacle. The scene of the Pass 
of Lochard ig most picturesque, a cataract of 
real water io the centre crossed by a rude bridge 
adding much to its grandeur.—Drumelog, a 
drama, adapted from Sir Walter Scot’s Vales of 
Old Mortality, is advertised to succeed Rob Roy. 
In this Mr J. B. Howard is to play Henry 
Norton ; but, as that gentleman will be immedinte- 
ly required at Deury Lane for the rehearsals of 
Jvanhoe, which is to be produced there on the 
23rd Sept., and which he is to be the hero; it 
Drumelog cannot reckon on a lengthened run. 
After Dryinclog a revived cdition of Waverley is ne 
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bappily chosen.—Mrs John Wood comes imme- 
diately after the “ Scott Centenary Season.” 
Fra Diavoxo. 


GreciaN —Mr Meritt has written a drama 
entitled, Against the Stream, which abounds in 
clever and interesting incidents. He has fitted 
My James, the father, and Miss Mandlebert, the 
daughter, with two excellent assumptions. Iv 
the scamp of the piece Mr Meritt has not been so 
successful. The plot of Against the Stream 1s 
exceedingly simple, and cau be briefly noticed. 
Philippe Lagarge (an engraver) nearly loses his 
sight through cloge attention to his work. His 
wife is ailing and his children wanting food, 
when, at tbe instigation of Rene, a man about 
town, under an assumed name, he gets iutroduced 
into the bouse of General Grammont, whose son 
is in love with his eldest daughter, Louise. Here 
cards are introduced, and Philippe, through his 
tempter, Rene, is at last prevailed upon to play, 
his companion finding him the money. he 
rascal does not participate in the amusement, but 
ere his companion takes the pack, Rene adroitly 
changes it, and, as a natural result, Philippe wins 
severnl hundreds. When the cheat is discovered 
a violent scene takes place, which is brought to a 
close by the sudden appearance of Arthur 
Grammont, who comes to ask his father’s consent 
to his marriage with Louise. The true name of 
Philippe is now descovered, and the marriage is 
forbidden. It is some time cre Philippe 
becomes aware of the deceit that has been im- 
posed upon bim, and his grief is made more 
poignant when he discovers that this crime has 
bligh'ed the prospects of bis darling Louise, who 
has been dishonoured by the younger Grammont. 
In the laxt act, where the daughter informs her 
fa'her of hs guilt and confesses her own shame, 
a finely worked up scene is enacted. Mr James 
and Miss Mandlebert wereexcet dingly impressive, 
and both acted with tenderness. ‘Lhe piece ends 
happily, for General Grammont overhears a con- 
versation between Rene and Philippe, and is so 
convinced of the rascality of one and the honesty 
ot the other, that he forgives all, and gives his 
consent to the marriage. Mr Jackson was 
elficient as the Geners!, and Miss Denvil, as his 
wite, acted with freshness. The piece was very 
well received. 


— 
— 


CULTIVATED & UNCULTIVATED VOICES. 

Sinaina and the art of singing are two very 
different things. Al! human beings are capable 
of emitting musical sounds. But musical sound 
1s not music. Stretch any string or wire tight 
enough, and its vibration will be musical. 
Emit breath between the tightened slits of the 
larynx anda musical expiration is the resuit. 
Music is the combination of musical sounds, and 
in this combination is the whole art of singing. 
It 1s by no means a royal road because it can be 
thus shortly set down, There is no royal road to 
perfection. In acting it is erroneously supposed 
that the voice can be rendered melting ox fierce, 
subdued or impassionate, at the performer’s 
volition, without previous practice. So it may, 
to a certain extent; butjbow different is the effect 
produce? by an exportenced actor, who bes bis 








voice under thorough control, to a@ tyro’s. No. 
thing but practice will enable him to produce 
the various vocal intouations exacted by his 
part. So with singing. The natural song of 
ancultivated voices, like that of birds, is agree. 
tble, but it is not art, and the legitamate 
reward of  art—intellectual | appreciation 
cannot attend it, No one can draw, paint, 
carve a etatue, or play the fiddle, without pre. 
vious study, yet nothing is more common than 
for people to fancy they can sing without instruc. 
tion. It is the same sort of delusion that makes 
a man think be could write a novel or a poem if 
he only took the trouble; that donning the 
Moorish robes and bronzing his face qualifies 
bim for the enactment of Othello; that seeing 
au amateur performance and writing his ideas 
anent the merits of the actors or actresses, or 
perhaps their demerits, straightway dubs hima 
critic; and the consequences are much the 
same. Again with dancing; though the failure 
woay be less apparent, the efforts of an untaught 
singer are just as ludicrous to mockers, and ag 
painful to persous of taste and judgment as the 
clumsy freaks of a self-taught dancer; in a lesa 
degree but etill sufficiently obvious are the mis. 
takes and gaucheries of an ill-conditioned and 
graceless amateur, of which latter class we have 
far too many examples, Iudeed, really good 
amateurs are becoming scarcer every year, It 
may be thought we are wandering from our 
subject, which professes to treat of the voice; 
but it is from that good elocution, that is, 
the recital of the highest class of dramatic 
poetry being almost completely laid aside, in 
favour of mere colloguy,—common remarks, 
puerile dialogue, immeaning balderdash—that 
the voice has httle or no chance of cultivation 
ov our stage. Let us not be supposed to depre- 
ciate the advantages of natural gifts. That of a 
gvod voice and exr is a magnificent endowment, 
aod therefore the more deserving of careful 
cultivation. Frequently the voice has some 
special excellence—and how attractive is a 
mellow, soft, musical voice in woman—but the 
young lady so endowed is apt to cherish this 
one excellence to the neglect of all others, 
Excessively developed, this excellence is 
exaggerated and becomes a fault. One has a 
talent for low-voiced vocalization and sticks to 
thatstyle—avother,prefers the contrast of full and 
half-tones ; a thud with a Stentorian organ, a 
laryox,of iron, thunders and straing to the utmost 
till we are glad tosaveourtympana by leaving the 
room—this applies to speaking as well as sing- 
ing, for some actors positively deafen you with 
their shouting. A fourth, fond of the ornate 
style, will dwell on his roulades and cadenzas 
until the original melody is lost sight of ; this is 
to be a brilliant singer. This fault, ornamenta- 
tion, is the worst. Unless a young lady can give 
ber whole thoughts to the faithful rendering of 
the song before her, she bad better cease sing- 
ing. She will give no pleasure to the hearers 
(and if she does pot sing in tune she will 
positively torture them) and she will receive no 
satisfaction from their applanse, A faint “thank 
you” may out of compassion be uttered, but 
bow diflereut is this gru‘ged praise;from the 
hearty, spontaneous * lhanks, thanks, charm- 
jog!" of a really delighted auditory. Never be 
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afraid of opentng yorr mouth. There isa simple 
mode of ascertaining the extent of opening best 
adapted for uttering musical sounds, Run your- 
self out of breath and pant before a looking- 
glass. The mouth will then be opened naturally, 
peither like the aperture of a poor box, as 
Lady Teazle bas it, nor stretched as though you 
were playing at cherry bob. It will be opened 
to give entrance and outlet to the greatest 
volume of air, As air is the vehicle of all 
sounds, the greater the freedom of its current, 
the better snd purer will be the notes floating 
out of it, An open mouth facilitates chest- 
notes, ‘Tn sing from the back of the mouth is far 
better than labial vocalisation ; it means simply 
to sing with the mouth opened as if panting 
for breath ; again we iterate this golden rule— 
“ Don’t be afraid of opening your mouth.” 
—_———————_ 


LAUGH WHEN YOU CAN. 


In our first page will be found a notice of the 
revival of this excellent comedy—a few words 
respecting its author may not be deemed 
malapropos. 

Frederick Reynolds, born in 1765, was one of 
the most voluminous of dramatists, author of 
seventeen popular comedies (some of which 
deserve the notice of our managers), and 
altogether of about 100 dramatic pieces. He 
served C.G. for forty yeara in the capacity of 
what he calls ‘thinker '—7.¢., performer of every 
kind of literary Jabour required in the establish- 
ment. Hix best productions are the Dramatist, 
the Delinquent, the Will, Life, Management, Folly 
as it Kies, Notoriety, How to grow Rich, The 
Rage, Speculator, The Blind Bargain, Fortune's 
Fool, The Caravan, and the capital comedy 
recently performed. The Dramatist is perhaps 
the best. Vapid, the dramatic author, who goes 
to Bath to pick up characters, is a laughable 
Carioature of himself (Reyuvolds), who, like 
Vapid, had the “ardor scribendi” upon him so 
strong, that he’d rather you’d ask bim to write an 
epilogue or a scene than offer him your whole 
eetate—the theatre was his world in which were 
included bis hopes and wishes. Mr Geo. 
Daniells tells us that for many years the admirable 
Le wis proved a valuable acquisition to Reynolds. 
He might fairly have been reckoned as part of his 
estate. Gossamer, the hero in Laugh when you 
can (played by him, and afterwards by Jones 
and Vining), is an agreeable, dasbing, light, 
ephemeral, being, who enjoins the wholesome 
doctrine of risibility, and compels us to the practise 
of it. Bonus is a gallant and whimsical stock- 
broker with good qualities at the core. Sambo 
is an excellent specimen of colored human nature, 
and Mortimer as doting a husband as can be met 
With amongst militaires. One reason of the 
charm this comedy psssesses is that there are no 
vulgarians in it, no low comedians with their 
abominable gay and coarse witticism. The ladies 
with the exception of the crying philosopher,— 
the slanderous Miss Gloomly,—are loveable 
personages. Mr Reynolds died in 1854, and was 
much esteemed both in and out of the profession, 





Mr and Mrs Rousby’s benefit and last appear- 
ance takes place on Friday next at the Queen’s 
Theatre. 





Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF "THE THEATRICAL JOURNAL.” 
Str,—-1 have been a subscriber to the Tua- 
ATICAL JoURNAL for mavy years, aud find much 
amusement in reading it. IT and a veighbour 
went to London a fortnight buck to see the Ex- 
hibition, As we had po particular place to stop 
at, We saw in your journal an advertisement of 
Pamphilon Hotel, Bridges-street, Strand, and 
wint there for refreshments ; and ov enquiry 
found we could be accommodated with beds, 
and took up our abode for a few nights; very 
comfortable and reasonable, On reading your 
notice of the Gaiety Theatre we found Mr W. 
Montgomery was acting there, and as he was 
the manager of the Nottingham Theatre three 
years ago we went to see bim, and was quite 
delighted to see him in Richard JJ. Our time 
was short in London, but if we bave occasion to 
pay another visit to the great city Pamphilou 
Hotel will be our quarters, and we hope our 
triend’s.— Yours, &¢., H. Brnsor. 
Nottingham, Aug, 26th. 


DS Enna 


The last nights of the glorious old Victoria, 
where so many favourites have appeared, are an- 
nounced. The building is to be pulled down, 
and in its stead a magnificent theatre is promised. 
Thursday next is to be devoted to the benefit of 
Mr George Cave, the treasurer, whose announce- 
ment promises a varied night’s entertainment. 
The last two nights of the season will be devoted 
to the benefit of Mr J, A. Cave, who is promised 
the support of Mr Belmore, Mr Byron, and others. 
The theatre was opened in 1818, under royal 
patronage, and has seen many fluctuations. 

The Pavillon Theatte is now nearly completed. 
It is true the theatre has not been entirely rebuilt, 
but such an alteration has taken place in its in- 
terior that those who have been in the habit of 
frequenting it, will be somewhat astonished at the 
magnificence of the improvements which have 
been so successfully carried out under the direc-- 
tion of Mr M. Abrahams, who has become lessee 
of the property. This gentleman’s managerial 
skill at the East London Theatre gives us no 
hesitation in stating that as a director of the 
amusements of the Pavilion Theatre he will be 
found the right man in the right place. A new 
drama by Mr ‘Towers is promised on the opening 
night. 

We hear that M. Gounod is going to settle in 
London, aud purposes establishing a conservatoire 
here. 

A’ second gift of £1,000 from an anonymous 
donor has been forwarded to the council of the 
Royal Dramatic College. 

The Chatelet Theatre, which stands on the 
banks of the Seine opposite ite twins, Theatre 
Lyrique (ex Theatre Historique), is announced to 
have all but hecome the property of our deserved- 
ly*successful impressair, Mr Frederick Strange. 
His ultimatum has been sent into the the Luxem- 
bourg, now the Hotel de Ville pro. tem., and it is 
supposed that £100,000 cash will close the 
bargain, 
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“" NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. Wriitams, Margate.—We will attend to your request. 

X ¥ Z.—The letter never reached us. 

A 8vB.—Go to Charing Cross Theatreand see Shadows. You 
will be much ent rtained. 

D.—Messrs Bell, Fontaine and Son, Rodney-street, Penton- 
ville, are manufacturers of jewellery of all desoriptions for 
the stage, 

P. C.—We charge 1s. each insertion, 

Hatyi.—Your wishes shall be attended to. 

A Rraper.—You can obtain the Jovanat at our Publisher’s, 
317, Strand, at 16 c’clock on Wednesday mornings. 

OHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

(which must be pre-paid). 


Six Lines - . - - - - Is, Od. 
Eight - - . _ - - ls. 6d. 
Twelve - - - - - - - 2s. 0d. 
Twenty - - - - - - - 2s. 6d. 
Acroen the back - - - - - Is. extra. 


IMPORTANT 
GH it is requested that all business communications and 
advertisements (prepaid) be sent to the Printers, 3354, Strand 
(top floor); but all private letters, tickets for performances, 
&c.,toMr W. BESTOW. 20, Freverick-street, King’s Cross- 
road. 


LIST OF AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 
THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 

ALLEN, Warwick-lane, City. 
BELL, St, John-street-road. 
BROWN, 202, Kensington-park-road, Notting-hill. 
OOX, Drury-lanc. 
DICK, King's-cross-roal. 
HARRIS, Biackfriars-road. 
HII.L, Gray’s-inn-road. 
HOPCROFT, 16, Little Queen-street, Holborn: 
LAUY, 89, Strand, 
NUNN, 63, Ledbury-road, Weathourne-groye, W 
PATTIE, Ivy-lane, City. 
PLUMMER, Theobalds-road. 
POTTER, St. John-street-road. 
PURKISS, 60, Comp'on-street, Soho. 
RICHARDS, W., 7, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico. 
ROBERTS, JAMES, 195, Shoreditch. *% 
STEVENS, 42, Tottenham-court-road. 
STEVENS, Goswell-street. 
VICKERS, 317, Strand, 
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THE THEATRE IN ENGLAND. 

Mr T. Taxtor republishes a rather elabo- 
rate article from the ** Dark Blue,” entitled 
“The Theatre in England.” Perhaps sixpence 
is a good price for the same; and, at all 
events, the said pamphlet contains little novel- 
ty. Mr Taylor says “the theatrical star is a 
comet, not part of a stellar or solar system.” 
This is a truism. The present writer, nearly 
& quarter of a century ago, lifted up his voice 
in more than une theatrical publication, and in 
the strongest possible terme, against the as- 
sumption and vanity of leading pertormers, 
and even assailed Mr Macready for his arro- 
gence towards many very excellent artistic co- 
adjutors, who were subordinated to him; but 





then Macready had some claims, At the ;re- 
sent time, when actors, and actors of moat 
third-rate pretensions, are as assuming as Mr 
Macready was, the matter is perfecily ludi- 
crous. As soon as they get into management 
they only think of displaying their individual 
powers, and the consequence is often disastrous 
to them, as is, in fact, just. The co-operation 
of all concerned is essential to the success of 
theatrical enterprises. Even the scene-shift- 
ers must do their duty. The vanity of theatri. 
cal persons is notorious. Eyregrious as that 
of authors, and especially of literary ladies, 
may be, the celebrities of the press are modest 
in comparison with the disciples of Thespis 
who have any claim to notoriety. Is this de- 
fect tobe remedied ? Perhaps. But probably 
not—for there are many evils under the eun 
which shake our faith in the sublime and _per- 
fect order of nature. The curse of war, the 
curse of crime under all revolting aspects, in- 
cluding theft, murder, and prostitution, with 
all the ghastly horrors in their accursed train, 
make one feel with Hamlet but too often, 
‘**"1ig an unweeded garden that grows to seed.” 
But surely public opinion may do a little 
towards the rectification of theatrical blunders, 
Something may be said and done agaist the 
indecency of our stage. 

Beta recently received a letter from a 
maniac who was desirous of contributing to 
his contemplated magazine to the effect that 
the advocacy of nudity throughout society is 
desirable. Certainly if we were all to go to 
the houses of friends in the costume of some 
actors and actresses we could mention, the 
frantic fanatic alluded to would have his fancy 
almost gratified. For heaven’s sake let ue try 
to encourage authors who can give us English 
aud a little poetry; and also be thanktul to 
actors and to actresses who are willing to utter 
noble and lofty sentiments rather than display 
their legs and bosoms. Beta. 


ee 


SHAKSPERE’S HEROINES. 


THE DESIGNING QUEENS. 


Tue first in chronological order who is, toa 
certain degree, deserving of this title ix QUEEN 
Exvinor, mother of King John, Geoffiey, 
Henry, and Richard Cosur de Lion ; widow of 
Henry II. (and erst widow of Louis VII.), 
daughter of William IX., and the ‘‘ canker’d 
grandam ” of Prince Arthur. 

We do not mean to entertain the reader 
with extracts of her early career, amusing as 
they are. One of ber escapades, after Henry 
repaired to Normandy, to put his fortresses in 
order, was to urge her two eldest sons to fly to 
the French court, and then to abecond trom 
her husband, She was sejzed as she was on 
her way to France (where she would have met 
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ber first husband, Louis VII.), dreseed in man’s 
clothes. Henry was not eo soft to her as 
Louis. He gave her into the custody of his 
chatelains, and she was detaived in prison for 
sixteen years, and not liberated till after his 
death. 

Prince Henry, her eldest son, died at 
Chateau Marbel, aged 27. Richard was the 
darling of his mother. How prond she was 
of him may be inferred from her speeches 
anent Falconbridge : 

He hath a trick of Coeur-de-lion’s face; 

The accent of his tongue affecteth him ; 

Do you not read some tokens of my son 

In the large composition of this man ? 
To the bastard she says :— 

The very spirit of Plantaganet ! 

I am thy grandame, Richard; call me so, 

Her imperious spirit is well shown in her 
scene with Corstance before the walls of 
Angiers. Her gallantries and worse whispered 
offences did not alienate the affections of the 
Poitevins and the people of Acquitaine, 
amongst whom she had been born and brought 
up. She waa still their chieftainness. The 
woes and wrongs of Elinor were the themes of 
the Troubadour’s lays ; the provocations she 
had given her husband were all forgotten. It 
must be remembered she had accompanied him 
into Palestine. Besides five sons, Elinor had 
three daughters by Heory II., from the eldest 
of whom, Matilda, is descended our Gracious 
Majesty Victoria! This is that Elinor who 
was jealous of the fair Rosamond. In order 
that Henry’s mistress might not be taken un- 
awares by the queen, be constucted a bower 
for this most sightly maiden (puella specta- 
tissima) near ‘* Wodestocke,” of wonderful 
contrivance, and not unlike the Daedalian laby- 
rinth. The clue of silk and the poisoned bowl 
forced on her fair and gentle rival by the 
jealous Elinor must be taken cum grano. She 
went to Navarre, and procured the princess 
for her son Richard, and in Germany she ran- 
somed him from prison, 

Arthur, in his 15th year, made his first trial 
in arms by marching against Mirebeau, because 
his grandame Elinor was residing there. He 
took the town, but not hisgrandmother. The 
veieran Amazon, who was turned 80, though 
surprised, had, time to throw berself into a 
strong tower. He laid siege to the tower, 
where “ Ate, the stirrer to blood and _ strife,” 
stoutly detended herself. John came to her 
rescue and seized Arthur, who was taken to 
Falaise, and thence to Rouen. Shakspere’s 
version of his fate has made an impression 
which no time and scepticism will ever efface 
—it is probably the true one. 

Elinor has apparently a foresight of Arthur’s 
doom when she remarks to Johu— 

That yon green$boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 





She is anxious to basten the match between 
the Dauphin and Blanch— 

Lest zeal, now melted by the windy breath 

Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse, 

Cool pod congeal again to what it was. 

It is not amiss to note that when her first 
hushand, Louis VII., to please his bishops, 
cropped his hair and shaved his beard, Elinor 
found him so ridiculous and contemptible, that 
she sought the society of other men. The 
king obtained a divorce. She then married 
the Count of Anjou, afterwards our Henry IT. 
Her dower was Poitou and Guyenne; and this 
was the origin of those wars which for 300 
years ravaged France, and cost the French 
three millions of men! All which had never 
occurred had Louis not undergone the process 
of shaving and cropping! She died in 1202. 


The gay voluptuous Edward IV. owed his 
crown to his passion for the fair sex. He bad 
many Jane Shores, but in endeavouring to 
seduce the affections of Jacquetta, Lady 
Woodville, he met with his match. One day 
Edward paid this lady a visit whilst hunting at 
Grafton, and this brings us to QuEEN ELiza- 
BETH, her daughter, and Widow ot Sir John 
Gray, of Graby. She was accomplished, 
eloquent, and beautiful, and throwing herself 
at the feet of the amorous sovereign implored 
him to reverse the attainder of her husband, 
whose estates were forfeited in favor of her 
innocent children. Through the ingenious 
manceavres of the crafty Jacquetta, Edward, 
who was strock with her beauty, privately 
married Elizabeth at Grafton, May 1, 1464, 
but kept it a profera! secret till Michaelmas 
Day, when she was welcomed by the assembly 
of nobles at Reading Abbey as their queen. 
In December, Edwaid settled, by council, at 
Westminster, 4000 marks a year on ber. 
Next May, Elizabeth was paraded in a horse 
litter through London, escorted by thirty-eight 
knights of the Bath, and crowned at West- 
minster. Twenty years after these events 
Richard’s queen, Anne, fell sick suddenly, and 
was expected to die. Elizabeth’s daughter 
was kept about her person, and indulged in all 
the pleasures of the court, and in the hope of 
being queen. She, worthy child of her 
mother, was surprised the queen was so long 
dying—‘ would she never die?’ Her mother 
wrote to her son, who was with Richmond, 
ordering him to desert bis cause immediately, 
as she had arranged a better plan for the 
family. Both the Elizabeths were doomed to 
disappointment, for the tyrant had alte:ed his 
tactics. 

shakspere scarcely shows us the worst points 
of her character, his object doubtiers being to 
depict her sorrow for the loss of Edward in 
vivid colors as a contiast to Richard’s 


| cruelties— 
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Ah mo, I see the ruin of my house! 

The tiger now hath seiz'd the gentle hind ; 
Insulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon the innocent and awless throne : 
Welcome destruction, blood, and massacre! 
I see, as in a map, the end of all! 

Her sons and brothers are despatched ; she 
joins Marzaret in anathematizing Richard :— 
O, thou didst prophesy the time would come 
That I should wish for thee to help me curse 

That bottled spider, thai foul bunch-back’d toad. 
To Richard she says— 
Tell me, thou villain-slave, where are my children ? 
T have no more sons of the royal bloud 
For thee to slaughter: for my daughters, Richard, 
They shall be praying nuns not weeping queens. 
Then comes that grand scene between her 
and the king where his wheedling torgue gaine 
her over to his ends, as it had previously won 
Anne ending with— 
Relenting fool, and shallow changing woman! 


After this we see Elizabeth no more, but we 
are led to presume she returned to the 
Sanctuary at Westminster, and remained there 
till the king seized her, forfeited all her lands 
and revenues, and confined her in Bermondsey 
punnery, where she died in 1488. Lord 
Bacon says she was so treated upon dark and 
unknown reasons, and it was 
dangerous to visit her. She was buried at 
Windsor, next to Edward 1V. She con- 
tributed to the foundation of Queen’s Coll., 
Cambridge. Her daughter Elizabeth was 
married to Henry VII, and thus the konses 
of York and Lancaster were united. 

GamMA. 
ee 


POPULAR ACTRESSES —LXXX, 


MRS H. SIDDONS. 








THE daughter-in-law of the great Mrs 
Siddons, Miss Murras, daughter of Mr Chas. 
Murray, of C.G., was born at Norwich in 
1783. From her earliest childhood she 
evinced a precocity which astonished all who 
knew her. Her tatheravailed himself of every 
means to cultivate a mind thus richly gifted. 
She made her first public essay on the boards 
of Bristol Theatre, at eight yeare of age as 
Prince Arthur for her father’s benefit. In 
Bath, next year, she played ‘Titania, so that 
she commenced her theatric career as a Shak- 
sperian actress. In 1798 she recited Collins’s 
‘Ode to the Passions.’ For two years she 
retired for the purposes of study and then re- 
appeared as Perdita at Bath. The next time 
she trod the stage, her fourth appearance, was 
at CG. again as Peidita, and was received 
with such favor that the manager annonnced 
her for a second attempt, but her father 
refused his — assent. Next summer 
she played Palmyra in Mahomet at 


Birmingham, again for her father’s benefit. 


thought ee 


However in 1799, with his coneent, she ac- 
cepted an engagement at C. G. and opened in 
the character of Ellen in Mrs Inchbald’s Wise 
Men of the East. Wer very chaste, natural, 
fervid style won all hearts. She played suc. 
cpeively Susan (Speed the Plough) Rosa in 
How to Grow Rich, &c. Her Desdemona 
was exquisite. In plaintive airs’ her singing 
was not unlike Mis Jordan’s. In 1804, two 
years after her marriage with Mr H. Siddone, 
she appeared with her husband at D. L. She 
was petite and her countenance sentimental 
and interesting; elegant and symmetrical in 
person, and very accomplished, she delighted 
by acertain je sats quot which was indescrib- 
able. In fine she invariably fascivated her 
audiences. 


POPULAR ACTORS,—LIII. 


EMERY. 


Nort Sam, so familiar to us, but his father, 
his equal in low comedy and old men, and his 
superior even in a line in which he is now un- 
rivalled—rustics. Sam’s grandfather was a 
Yorkshireman and a performer of some 
eminence in the provinces. His father (ihe 
celebrated John Emery) born in Sunderland in 
1777, was instructed for the musical profession, 
and was engaged at twelve years of age as on 
instrumentalist at C.G., but he scerned the 
horrors of the orchestra and started as a 
cardidate for ‘Thespian fame as old Crazy in 
Peeping Tom. 1n this be was highly success- 
ful. Our bero now hung bis harp upon the 
willows, and his predilection for the stage in- 
spired him with energy and perseverance in 
his up-bill career. After playnig in Kent and 
Sussex, Tate Wilkinson, the York manager, 
secured his services to take the lead in low 
comedy. At 15 years of age he was an ex- 
celient delineator of old men. Harris heard 
of his abillties and engaged hin in 1797 for 
three years, al a rising salary. 

He made his debut at C.G. as Frank Oat- 
lands in that admirable but neglected comedy 
A Cure for the Heartache, and as Lovegold 
in Fielding’s Miser. The difficulties attend- 
ing ths double essay must have been aug- 
mented by the great contrast between the 
two characters. From the open, generous, 
frank, honest rustic, to the sordid, plodding, 
suspicious curmudgeon the transition is most 
abrupt. Yet he sustained these opposite 
characters with superior ability and complete 
success. In 1799, he was engaged at the 
Haymarket as a substitute for Munden, and 
was favorably received. But he was pecu- 
liarly happy in rustics and specially Yorkshire- 
men. His York in the Slave is still fresh in 
the memory of middle-aged men as a thorough- 
ly natural personation. Emery was also a 





good painter,in short, an accomplished man. 
He died in 1822. 
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REGISTERED AMATEUR CLUBS. 





ALLIANCE DRAMATIC CLUB.—Manager, Mr A. 
Westbrook ; Secretary, Mr R. Balley, No. 10, Serle- 


street, Lincoln’s Inn; to whom all communications 
should be addressed. 


BEAUFORT DRAMATIC CLUB.—Meet every Mon- 
day evening at 8.30, at the ‘City of Lichfield,” 
corner of Elm-street, Gray’s Inn-road (facing Mount 
Pleasant). Mr Roe, manager. 


BELGRAVE DRAMATIC CLUB, Established 
1870.—Club room ‘ Queen Arms,’’ Warwick-street, 
Pimlico, S.W. Acting-Manager, Mr C. Pollett; 
Stage-Manager, Mr E. Christie; Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Mr W. Miller. For particulars as to ad- 
mission, &c., in this select club, apply by letter tu the 
Sec. as above. 


CITY MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC SOCIETY.— 
This Dramatic Class meets for rehearsal every Wed- 
nesday evening at 8 o’clock in Albion Hall, London 
Wall. Manager, Mr F. M. Wenborn; hon. sec. for 
Dramatic Class, Mr A. Tracey Middleton ; hon. secs. 
for the Society, Mr J. H. Caseley, and Mr W. Bourne, 


COMEDIANS.—Meet every Monday evening at 8 
o'clock, at 1, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, W. All 
applications for admission of new members to be made 
to the secretary at the above address. President and 
secretary, Mr G. Wood. Managers, Messrs Walter 
Franklen and George ‘Pauncefort. 


COMUS DRAMATIC CLUB.—This first-class West- 
End Club assembles every Wednesday evening at 7, 
at 45, Chancery-lane, W.C. For particulars as to ad- 
mission for members or for performances, apply b 
letter to the Acting-Manager at the Club-room. 

2 Buckstone, Esy., T. KR. Haymarket, Hon. Presi- 
ent. 


ECLECTIC.—Meet every Tuesday and Friday at the 
Hall, 1+, Denmark-street, Soho. MrJas. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


KEMBLE COMPANY AND DRAMATIC COL- 
LEGE, 8, Annett’s Crescent, Essex-road, Islington. 
Manager and instructor. Mr Wm A. STANLEY. 
Rehearsals on Wednesdays at 8, Annett’s Crescent. 


MUTUAL DRAMATIC CLUB.—Meet every Thurs- 
day evening at 8.30 at the PLoven Tavern, Museum- 
street, Oxford-street. Manager, Mr B. Corte; 
secretary, Mr ALFD. JAMES. Rules may be had on 
application. 


SIDDONIAN DRAMATIC CLUB.—Meet_ every 
Thursday evening at 8.30, at the “Plough” Tavern, 
Museum-street, Oxford-street. Manager, Mr H., 
Williams ; acting manager, Mr B. Corte ; stage-mana- 
ger, Mr A. James; secretary, Mr Sam. Thomas. 

THETIS DRAMATIC CLUB.—Established 1868.— 
Meetings twice a week. Performances given ia aid of 
Charitable Institutions. For particulars, as to perfor- 
mances or admission into this select club, apply to the 
Manager, R. Horsley Woods, Esq., 37, Markham- 
square, Chelsea, S.W. 





Applications to be addressed as above. 











Mr Stevens, whose name will be familiar to 
most members of the Civil Service Musical 
Society, has just signed a four years’ ergagement 
with Mr Mapleson, of Her Majesty’s Opera. This 
is the third civil servant who has entered the 
Operatic profession within the last few years, Mr 
Tom Hobler and Mr Bentham being the other 
two. 

The Michaelmas Term of the Royal Academy 
of Musie wiil commence on Monday, the 18th of 
“eptember. 





SINCERITY. 


Ir I have learnt my ignoranco, 
[ live no longer in it; 

I hope not to be wise by chance— 
T'll seek to know this minuto 

Whatever [ require to know, 
That now I may discover ;— 

In seeking truth I'll ever show 
The ardour of a lover. 


What I have learnt I’ll build upon, 
And turn it into action, : 

Lest, opportunity all gone, 
I reap dissatisfaction. 

The noble thought that mould the will 
To deeds of true nobility ; 

For doing right’s the highest skill, 
And most refined gentility. 


In every action of my life 
A conscience pure shall guide me ; 
I'll aid the right in every strife, 
Whatever may betide me. 
When noble deeds are trampled on, 
I'll work for their prosperity ; 
Where earnest men are struggling on, 
Vl aid them with sincerity. 





Mr Compton has been engaged by Mr Monta- 
vue for the Globe Theatre, 

Mr Montgomery has been presented by the 
members ot the Gaiety Theatre with a vellum 
testimonial (signed by the whole of the ladies 
and gentlemen engaged by him) for his kindnes¢ 
towards them. ‘The company take this means of 
expressing their admiration of Mr Montgomery’s 
abilities as an actor. 

The Oper. Comique opened on Saturday 
evening last, under the management of Mr Harris, 
for the productions of Moliere iv English, and in 
association with comic opera and ballei. The 
arrangements fur both BSpera and ballet are as yet 
very incomplete, and it is hardly fair to subject 
English actors to comparison in the very comedy, 
Le Medicin Malgre lui, which was played so 
perfectly by French artistes on the same stage 
so recently. 

Hotioway’s OINTMENT AND Pitus.—Rhbeuma- 
tism and Neuralgi+.—It is sometimes difficult to 
determine which of these diseases is afficting the 
sufferer, but this ignorance will vot matter if 
Holloway’s remedies be used. They alleviate and 
cure all muscular and nervous pains In here- 
ditary rheumatism, after bathing the affected 
parts with warm salt water, Holloway’s Oint- 
ment should be well rubbed upon the spot, that it 
may penetrate and exert its soothing and regu- 
lating properties on the deeper vessel and nerves, 
which are unduly excited, and cause both the 
pain and swelling. THolloway’s treatment has 
the merit of removing the disease without de- 
bilitating the constitution, which was the inevit- 
able result of the bleeding mercury,and colchicum 
practice formerly adopted in these complaints. 





ANTED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN to take 

part in an AMATEUR DRAMATIC PER- 
FORMANCE at a West End Theatre in September. 
First farce open. All parts in ‘ LADIES OF ST. 
CYR” and “© THUMPING LEGACY” vacant with 
the exception of Hector Dubonloy and Jerry Ominous, 
Apply by letter only, to J. O., Lyceum Tavera; Strand, 
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MATIOMAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 


218, HIGH 


HOLBORN. 


| tome POPULAR, COMMODIOUS, ann ELEGANTLY DECORATED BALL ROOM IS OPEN 
> EVERY EVENING for 


CONCERT AN 


D DANCING, 


Every attention is paid to ensure the comfort of visitors. 
The well-known Excellent BAND plays nightly selections of the newest aud best Compositions, including the 
Princess Louise Waltz, Loid of Lorne Lancers, and Bride of Lorne Quadrille. 


Doors open at Half-past Eight. 
Admission throughout 


Close at Twelve o'clock. 
the establishment 1s. 


Musical Director, Mr. W. M. PACKER, R.A.M. 





AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


ARRISON’S THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE, 25 


and 3l, BOW-STREEP, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


Costumier to all the priucipal Amateur Dramatic Societies, Amateur Theatricals, School Festivities, bétes, 
&e., supplied with Costumes, Wigs, Masks, Scenery, Flags, &c. His celebrated expanding Portable Theatres, and 
Richardson’s Shows, that were fitted up at the Crystal Palace, Nobility and Rifle Fétes, with new Scenery. 
Raised Stages, Gas Fittings, &c., fitted up in any sized Town Hall or Drawing Room in Town or Country. Mrs, 
HARRISON’S Ladies’ Costume Warehouse, 25, Bow-street, W.C. : 





‘*T thank God, Ihave been so well brought up that I can 
write my name,’?—2 ** Henry VI.,” act 4, scene 2. 


WARBURTOW’S 


SHAKSPERE COPY BOOKS, 


No, 1, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





7" EK COPIES set in these BOOKS consist of care- 
fully selected passages from SHAKSPERE'’S plays, 

so that the pupil, whilst writing the Exercises, may at 

the same time be impressed with many of the noble 

lessons inculcated by the great poet. 

Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, Ludgate Hill, London. 


PAMPHILON 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


27, BRYDGES STREET, STRAND. 
UNDER ENTIRE NEW MANAGEMENI OF 
JOEN HART, 
And of the Northumberland Arms, Russell-street, 

Covent Garden. 

DINNERS A LA CARTE, | 
HOT JOINTS from 12 till 8. SUPPERS from 8 till 1. | 
SOUPS, FISH, ENTREES, CUTLETS, AND |: 
TRIPE, Ce. H 

WINES, SPIRITS, AND CIGARS OF THE 

FINEST QUALITY. 

HOT AND COLD LUNCHEONS. 
BASS’S Ales, RETD 8 CU brated Stout, and Fine Scotch 
icc, on draught. 

GOOD BEDS. 











| 
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Rejoice, ye Children of the Thespian Art. 

NAMUEL MAY, ‘theatrical Tailor, 35, Bow-street, 

Covent-garden, will be glad to treat with Ladies and 
Gentlemen engaged in AMATEUR PERFORM- 
ANCES for the SALE or HIRE of STAGE COs- 
TUME. A large assortrent of every necessary for the 
same. WARDROBES MAIE TO ORDER.  Per- 
sons about to follow tue profession will do well to give 
Mr MAY an order fo. an outfit ; costume, elegance, 


Madame Lussauu’s Exhibition, Baker-street. 
Q N VIEW, upwards of THRBE- HUNURED 
PORTRAIT MODELS of CELEBRITIES and 
characters of the present and past times ; amungst them 
portrait models of the late GEURGE PBEABUDY, Esq, 
the late Madame GRISI, and Prince Pierre BONA- 
PARTE. Also, the entire line of Knglish Kings and 

Queens from Williim the Conqueror. 

New and magnificent court dresses by Worth of Paris. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, Baker-street. 
JOW ADDED a magnifivent marriage group of 
H.R.H. the Princess LOUISE and the Marquis of 
LORN UE, the attire being an exact fac-simile of that 


‘| worn in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


Passengers by Metropolitan Railway stop at Baker- 
street Station. 





Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, Baker-strest. 
()* VLEW, PORsRAIT MODELS of the EM- 
PEROR and EMPKESS of the FRENCH and 


| PRINCE IMVERIAL; also Marshal Bazaine, Mac. 


shal Canrobert, General Trochu, &c. 
Admission, Is.; children under ten, 6d. ; extra rooms, 
6d —Open from 9 a.m, till 10 p.w 





Superior Amateur Dramatic Entertainment 
Were ae and GENTLEMEN to take 

part in the above (to be given shortly). Costumes, 
wigs, and attendance free. Liberal bonus on all tickets 
sold. Apply at once by letter in the first instance to 
PRoMPTER, care of Mr Hopcroft, 9, Little Queon-street, 
Holborn, W.C. 


To Amateurs.—Surrey Side 
7ENNINGTON AMATEUR DRAMATIC CLUB, 
K third season.— Vacancies for three gentlomen and 
two ladies. No ontrance fee. Constant practice; play 
every six weeks; six performances for the ensuing 
season.—Apply any evening after 8 o’clock to C. H., 2, 
Lawn Cottages, Oval-road, Kenuington.—Ladies free. 


Bedford Dramatic Club. 
ANTED IMMEDIATELY, A FEW GENTLE- 
MEN to take parts in ROBBER MACAIRE 
and Ii NEVER RAINs BU IT POURS. To 
take place at the Kine’s Cross THEATRE.—Address, 
J. G. Frost, 20, Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn .*ields, 

















Published every Wednesday Morning, at Twelve o’clock, by 
Vickens at 317, Strand, for the Proprietor, W. BESTOW 
To be had, by order, in any of the Provincial ‘towns. 

*,* All private communications should be addressed to the 
Editor of the Tarazaican Jovrnat, 20, Frederick-streat 





economy, and punctuality all studied, Mind the address, 
SAMUEL MAY, 35, BOW STREET. 


King’s Cross-rord, 
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